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“Say it with Flowers” has been rather generally accepted as a 
pleasing manner in which to express joy, sympathy, etc. 

“Teach it with Pictures” is an equally expressive way of stating 
the thought which I have in mind; namely, that one of the best means 
of holding the attention of this particular group of children is by 
having the classrooms artistically decorated with a goodly number of 
appropriate and colorful pictures. This I realize is not a new but 
a very old idea as pictures have always played an important part in 
the education of children, and in stating my ideas concerning this phase 
of education my thought and desire is not to repeat well accepted 
truths, but rather to emphasize by illustration and example both the 
value and the need of having more pictures in all places where little 
children and especially mentally defficient children must spend the 
greater number of their waking hours. 

With the hope that some of my suggestions may find favor and 
be helpful I present briefly the following aspects of picture observa- 
ttion and study: . 

1. The effect of pictures in an institution. 

2. The kind of pictures most desirable. 

3. How to use pictures as test material. 

1. The effect of pictures in an institution. 

As illustrative of the meaning and value of pictures to our school 
group of children the following incidents are rather typical of the 
way they appreciate the absence or the presence of pictures. Our 
Kindergarten meets for its games and play in upper Garrison Hall, a 
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large room 60 x 42 with windows on two opposite sides and doors and 
a wall space filling in the other two sides. 

When I first came to Vineland and for many years afterward this 
space was decorated with large steel engravings of George and Martha 
Washington, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Lord Byron, William 
Cullen Bryant, a Gold Medal Certificate, a huge printed page granted 
at the time of the Chicago World’s Fair and the Motto of the School 
also printed in very large letters: 


“The true education and training for girls and boys of 
backward or feeble minds is to teach them in their youth what 
they ought to know and can make use of when they become 
women and men in years.” 

This looked like a huge signboard. Possibly you can close your eyes 
and visualize about how this room looked or you can recall to mind 
a like room. In its day it was looked upon as quite the approved type 
of decoration for such a room; still you can also recall how it de- 
pressed and flagged your spirits even while it was in style and think 
how much more true it would be with our little children who have so 
little ability to see anything beyond what is right before their eyes. 

One day after this lovely room had received a new coat of paint 
and for this purpose the pictures, mottoes, etc., were removed, the 
thought came to replace the one time valuable pictures which were now 
so drab and dull, with new bright, cheerful and interesting ones. The 
suggestion was accepted and I was authorized to select new pictures. 
There was one drawback, money was scarce and while selection was 
an easy matter, purchasing within my allowance was quite a different 
matter. Fortunately, however, the month was February, a time of 
year when pictures are marked down, and luck was with me for in 
one of the big department stores I found several which were about what 
I wanted and within my limit. 

In my search I came upon an English poster picture called “The 
Tea Party.” It seems that this was one of several which had been 
sent in an invoice from England for the Philadelphia schools, but 
had been overlooked and so I was able to get it at a much reduced 
price. This picture was about three feet wide by six feet long, is 
in bright reds, blues and greens and shows three little girls having a 
party on the grass, and two old geese approaching in readiness to 
join the party if allowed. The size of the girls and of geese is such 
that every detail of the picture can be easily noted from any point 
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in the large room and I think that I can truthfully say that no one 
picture or piece of adornment or equipment in Garrison Hall has call- 
ed forth as much comment, appreciation and real pleasure as this 
picture. 

Once since it was hung I took it down thinking to give variety 
by exchanging pictures and many children missed the picture and asked 
so many times about it that I had it rehung in its old place and 
again appreciation and joy was manifest in the children, and as they 
greeted it as if an old friend had returned I was fully convinced 
that this simple picture can do and has done what many teachers fail 
to do; hold the continued interest of slow thinking children. 

Institution buildings are seldom decorated with wall paper, usually 
they are painted nicely and are then kept very clean with frequent 
“spring” cleanings. This makes them sanitary, but not always too 
attractive and in such rooms pictures of the right kind add much 
toward making an otherwise bare room look cheerful and homelike. 

In our cottages we have had many picture experiences and have 
found that in the cottages where the employees take an interest in 
having pretty pictures and in hanging and in keeping them in good 
condition, that they are the people who take a greater interest and 
get better results from the children. Their wish to make a room 
look attractive reacts by making the children who live in it happier 
and when children are happy they have a better attitude of mind 
toward everyone concerned, and in this mood will fall in more readily 
views with sunset and rippling waters. 


2. The kind of pictures most desirable. 

Pictures which tell their story simply are by far the most en- 
joyable to this group of children and are the most instructive and 
adaptable for use in the classroom. I have tried out various kinds 
of pictures and I always come back to those having life and action 
in them. These appeal to little children. A few of our children 
with higher mental levels enjoy such quiet pictures as those showing 
snow and mountain scenes, and a few boys tell me they love ocean 
views with rippling waters. 

For classroom use the animal and bird pictures seem best suited 
as they furnish usable material, provided the teacher realizes the 
fact that an unlimited number of inexpensive pictures are at hand 
and just teeming with interest for nearly all children. The Nature 
Study Magazine published by the American Nature Association at 
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Washington, D. C., is a splendid magazine for schoolroom use, pro- 
vided it is placed in the hands of a good teacher; one who believes 
in the value of picture study as a means of imparting knowledge to 
little children. 

There are other magazines; the Geographic and the Mentor for 
example. These contain interesting pictures and information for 
grownups, but for juveniles and mentally deficient children who are 
ever juveniles, there is no better magazine published than the Nature 
Study Magazine, and I would advise my co-workers if they are not 
now doing so, to subscribe for it in the near future. It will furnish 
no end of both interesting and instructive material as that which 
helps by the added suggestion, and so I beg to advise that all pictures 
which are the least suggestive be eliminated from those selected for 
schoolroom purposes. Fire pictures come in this group and for rea- 
sons which hardly need to be stated they should not be used. Also, 
pictures of the nude figure are not desirable as to the minds of feeble- 
minded children they convey but one idea; that people are undressed. 
The idea of beauty of form is not appreciated and all pictures of this 
nature should be eliminated both as decorations and text material for 
the classroom. Pictures depicting fighting, shooting, boxing and such 
acts should also be “tabu” as they only excite and incite without bring- 
ing one good healthy thought to these simple minded children, while 
pictures showing such physical activities are looked upon favorably 
by many. I am still of the opinion that they are neither necessary 
nor advisable for use with this special group. 

3. How to use pictures in the classroom. 

(a) With the primary grade children. When the little children 
enter the room let them walk about looking at the pictures and talk 
about all of the pictures in the room. The teacher should draw them 
out by questions and get them to talk about each picture. Finally en- 
courage them to fix their attention upon one particular picture eliminat- 
ing all others from their minds during the lesson. Encourage con- 
centration upon the one picture and you will be surprised at the dif- 
ferent phases of real learning which you will be able to develop by 
this simple means of instruction. 

The picture and work method has been accepted as one of the 
best means of importing to the beginner the idea of learning to read. 
This method has also been used successfully with retarded children 
and is especially adaptable if the pictures are presented in cut-out form 
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and the children are allowed to play with them after the lesson is 
ended. For such procedure the use of animal pictures is highly recom- 
mended as nearly all animal pictures lend themselves nicely to the 
cut-out idea, and they can easily be made to seem quite alive to boys 
and as we know nearly all children love animals; hence by using this 
method without undue effort the teacher is able to get the attention 
of her class and to impart the reading concept in a most happy manner. 


Many series of so-called health pictures are now being furnished 
by hygiene and other such organizations, and these are being used 
successfully with the kindergarten and primary grades of children. 
One series published by the National Dairy Council, Chicago, IIl., is 
highly recommended by our dietitian who used them for several years. 
She feels that they are invaluable in impressing upon the minds of 
little children the need of drinking milk, eating fruit, having clean 
hands, etc. The Jessie Wilcox Smith, “Nursery Rhyme Pictures,” 
the set of “Sense Training Pictures” and the Bradley, “Modern Trade 
Pictures” are all splendid types for use and as decorations in our 
classrooms. “The Shoemaker” and “The Doctor” are two old favor- 
ites with our little children. 


(b) With elementary grade children. At first proceed very 
much the same as with the primary group only bring about the elimi- 
nation of other pictures early in the lesson, and in the place of the 
longer conversational period substitute written work and let this be 
developed in story form and if possible make it rather competitive in 
nature as in so doing a higher degree of effort can be obtained and 
great interest will be manifested by the entire class. Blackboard illus- 
trations even though crude drawings will help to hold the interest of 
little children. Later on they will make attempts at penmanship and 
almost before you realize what is occuring you will find certain chil- 
dren actually learning to write. 

Simple competitive games can be developed and happily played 
by using a picture full of life and action as a puzzle and allowing 
children to solve the puzzle making careful records each time a cor- 
rect answer is given. If you have not tried this plan, try it with a 
class of wide awake little children and see if you are not yourself well 
entertained for the period. 

The making of picture books is another way of using pictures as 
a means of training and after the hit or miss book has been made, a 
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well classified book can also be developed thereby teaching children 
to recognize forms and varieties of plant and animal life. 

Walks to see living objects and actual scenes will greatly in- 
crease interest in picture study. For example, a trip to the Zoo to 
see the unusual animal which is too often pictures; as the buffalo, 
wolf, deer, etc., will make every child for weeks afterward interested 
in every picture showing the animals which they saw in the Zoo. A 
closer study of our own domestic animals can also be incited by giy- 
ing more attention to picture study of even the different well known 
animals: as for example, a study of dogs, the fox terrier, scotch ter- 
rier, airedale, etc. What boy will not be delighted to talk about dogs 
and if delighted will be interested and if interested what more can 
the teacher ask. 


(c) With the advanced grade children. Use only good pic- 
tures selecting these as carefully as one would select good books, and 
encourage the children to think out for themselves the story which the 
artist has wished to tell in the picture. 

I have hanging in my office a rather beautiful copy of a fine 
picture of the “Cathedral of Rheims” and it is most interesting and 
sometimes amazing to me to hear the comments made, or try to an- 
swer the questions profounded by the school children as they come in. 
A series of Maxfield Parrish pictures, illustrations of Hawthorne’s, 
“Tanglewood Tales” are really delightfully interesting to many of our 
advanced school children. 

For such a group assigned and directed reading should be given 
in connection with the picture study and while this group will be limit- 
ed, it will be worth while as it will enrich their powers of appreciation 
and enjoyment. 

Inspirational pictures, those suggestive of action and filled with 
detailed possibilities, are highly recommended for the development of 
story writing. A colorful picture called “The Arrival” hanging in 
one of our classrooms has inspired more of our children to concen- 
trate, to imagine and finally express themselves both orally and in 
writing than almost any one thing in the school building. This pic- 
ture shows the arrival of the first automobile at an old time farm 
house where men, women, dogs, cats, chickens, ducks, small boys and 
large girls are all frightened or surprised into a perfect melee of 
scattering humanity and other things, including a basket of eggs. This 
picture while far from being a classic, is in our little world a real one 
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and has inspired the writing of many a story some of which would do 
credit to children outside of the Training School. 

The taking of pictures of the children themselves and using these 
in the three following ways is recommended: 

(a) As inspirational incentives. 

(b) As illustrations of lessons needing to be learned. 

(c) As giving our children happiness. 

(a) A few weeks ago we had pictures taken of our classrooms 
with the children busily occupied in doing the specialized tasks car- 
ried on in the individual rooms. The pictures were so good that 
we framed and hung them in our classrooms. The children were de- 
lighted with themselves and for a long time took increased pride and 
interest in their work. 

(b) Our children need constant supervision and encourage- 
ment in keeping themselves looking neat and tidy. Some years ago a 
picture was taken of a group of children in their every day clothes 
and another was taken when they were all dressed up in holiday attire, 
and these pictures had the effect of making the children have a real 
desire to look better even when dressed in their every day attire. 
They looked at their pictures in disgust or pleasure and the lesson 
which matrons struggle to teach was better taught by those few ap- 
preciative looks at themselves than any lesson a matron can teach. 

(c) All illustration of happiness was exemplified in Charlie who 
plays the cornet so well. Two years ago he expressed a real desire 
to have his own picture taken and hung in Garrison Hall along with 
the honored men and women whose pictures had been hung in the 
auditorium of this building. At first Charlie’s request called forth 
only a smile and then when we realized just what it would mean 
to him to see his picture hanging in this room where he and his many 
friends could see and admire, we granted his request and on one 
Christmas morning a more happy person would be hard to find than 
our beloved Charlie when he saw his picture there. 

Briefly summarized. Pictures on the walls of our living rooms, 
on the walls of our schoolrooms, in the hands of good teachers as test 
material and in the hands of children as text books are all splendid 
means of interesting mentally deficient children. Such children will 


be greatly benefited by the adoption of this or a like method of 
picture observation and study, and in conclusion I would recommend 
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to all who are working with this type of child to give this method a 
trial and they will see for themselves the real place of pictures in 
the training and development of the mentally retarded child. 


Clinical Case Studies 


Case VII (Encephalitis Lethargica—The Behavior Residuals.) 
Sue B. Stryker, A. B. 
Research Fellow, The Training School at Vineland. 


The appearance of encephalitis lethargica is of recent date. 
Although the incidence in the United States is not known, Tred- 
gold* reports in England in the year 1919, 538 cases; in 1920, 914 
cases, in 1921, 1,470 cases; in 1922, 454 cases; in 1923, 1,025 cases; 
in 1924 (to November 15th) 4,722 cases. The increasing number 
is no doubt due to the better recognition of the disease and not 
to the greater incidence. The disease, although there may be pres- 
ent somnolence, is popularly improperly called “sleeping sickness” 
since this is an endemic disease confined to the equatorial territory 
and caused by the bite of the tsetse fly while in so far as is known 
encephalitis lethargica is due to an unknown germ. 

During the past few years there have appeared in the medical 
journals a number of articles dealing with encephalitis lethargica 
considered from the standpoint of its symptomology, neurology and 
post-attack residuals. 

As the residuals of the disease, or the after-effects present in the 
approximately 50% of those who recover, present specific medico- 
legal problems and scholastic difficulties it is patent that the indi- 
viduals should be studied from the psychologic standpoint. Classi- 
fication is difficult, particularly in the juveniles who have suffered 
from the attack. Although they present specific behavior diffi- 
culties and delinquent tendencies they do not classify as juvenile 
delinquents. The schools for delinquents, since the deal primarily with 
the child of normal level and only in rare instances offer hospitaliza- 
tion for correction of physical disorder, cannot be expected to care for 


*Tredgold, A. F. “Some Observations on the Mental Changes Occurring in Encephalitis 
Lethargica” Mental Welfare, Vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 15th, 1925. pp 1-7. 


NOTE—tThis is the seventh of a series of case studies edited by Lloyd N. Yepsen; 
Research Dept., The Training School at Vineland New Jersey. he introduction to 
the present study has been prepared by the editor of the series. 
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this type of case. Although these children may be scholastic failures 
they do fiot properly classify for the Special Class for the retarded 
or for the institutions for the feeble-minded. In adults there seems 
to be a tendency for the individual to appear definitely psychotic and 
because of the varied treatments now offered in hospitals for the in- 
sane they may be taken care of by such institutions. 

Patterson and Spencer reported 25 cases between the ages of 3 
months and 11 years. Twenty-five per cent of these recovered com- 
pletely, 30% were left with organic residual paralysis and 72% show- 
ed signs of other permanent consequences, such as idiocy or minor 
degrees of mental derangement. Burt*, commenting on these data 
states; “the eventual condition seems to depend very largely upon two 
factors: firstly, the severity of the initial illness, and secondly, the 
age of the child when first attacked.” 

The cases which have been under our observation at the Training 
School at Vineland have presented a variety of symptoms which ap- 
pear to be peculiar to individuals suffering from the after-effects of 
the disease. The following behavior reactions have not all been com- 
mon to all cases and while not patho-gnomonic enable an examiner 
to suspect the history of an attack when one is not given. The phy- 
sical changes in the child as residuals of the disease are not often 
apparent other than occasionally a paralytic condition. 

The following reactions may be considered symptomatic of. a 
history of encephalitis lethargica. While they do not exhaust the de- 
scriptive terminology they are most frequently found in this type of 
case. 

Tests at level of onset of disease. 

Sleep curve often reversed. 

Malicious mischief—“moral ibecility.” 

Assaultive—attacks wihout provocation. 

Emotional instability—extremely changeable. 

Lack of inhibition—applicable to all acts. 

Panting respiration—apparent even when not fatigued. 

Impulsive action—acts without proper stimuli. 

Not amenable to discipline. 

Indifferent—ordinary appeals of no avail. 

Irritable—adjustment to enviornment impossible. 

Obstinate—persistent. 


*Burt, Cyril “Note on the Mental After-Effects of Sleeping Sickness in School Children,” 
British Journal of Psychology, Medical Section, Vol. Il. Part 3, April, 1922, pp 237-238. 
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Profane. 

Lying—not unlike the “psychopathic liar.” 

Talkative—stream of talk. 

Well oriented—to limit of mental level. 

Petty thieving—fails to recognize rights of others. 

Memory and attention often impaired. 

Personally untidy—no attention to self. 

Slowing up of speech—impairment not generally so noticeable. 

Impudent—no respect for any one. 

Tics—very often spits continually. 

Depressed—general depressed attitude in higher grades. 

Localized pain—often complains of pain the foundation of which 

is not found. 

Visual impairment—more noticeable at high levels. 

Poor motor control. 

Dominating—when not depressed, thrusts self forward. 

Restlestness—general hyper-activity. 

The general clinical picture of post encephalitis lethargica be- 
havior diorders is one which is constant, that is, there is no let-up or 
fluctuation. In this respect it does not resemble epileptic equivalence 
and is probably more pronounced in continuity than congenital syphil- 
lis or glandular dysfunction. 

The results of the disease are three; (1) the percentage of mortali- 
ty is high; (2) a small percentage of those who recover suffer no ill 
effects; (3) the remaining individuals are effected in mental and 
physical development and function. Those who do recover but are 
retarded mentally are no doubt permanently arrested in mental de- 
velopment. 

A very great difficulty is encountered in the choice of an en- 
vironment and in selecting the type of training for these children. 
Ideally they should be dealt with singly. When in a group it should 
be a small one. There should be no other disturbing elements and 
yet the members must be active. Those in charge should have a 


general understanding of the problem and not assume a corrrectional — 


attitude. : 

It appears that the behavior difficulties present in the children re- 
tarded mentally give the child an additional handicap of approximately 
_two years. With the feebleminded not suffering from the after-effects 
of encephalitis lethargica custodial care is necessary below the mental 
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level of three years ; between the level of four years and nine years the 
individual may work under supervision in an institution; above the 
level of ten years there is a possibility of success outside an insti- 
tution. The feebleminded who have a history of encephalitis leth- 
argica, however, appear to require an additional two years in each 
of these groups, i. e. custodial care below the mental level of five 
years at the time of the attack; institutional supervision between the 
levels of six years and eleven years and a possible (although unlikely) 
ability to work without supervision above the level of twelve years. 
This affection of the inability to do manual work is suggested in the 
test results for the scores on the tests more closely correlated with 
manual ability, or the performance type of test, are lower than on the 
verbal type of test. The following case study is presented of a child 
who was less than five years of age at the time of the attack. 


Joseph was born November 2, 1916, and at the time of admis- 
sion to the Training School was nearly nine years old. In 1921, at 
the age of 5 years, he had, according to all records and diagnoses, 
an attack of encephalitis lethargica. After recovery his parents were 
unable to control him as formerly. He was finally committed to the 
State Home for Boys on a charge of incorrigibility. At this insti- 
tution he was found to be mentally subnormal and not a disciplinary 
case in the sense of wilful misconduct. The physician and the psychia- 
trist of the institution concurred in a diagnosis of encephalitis lethar- 
gica and he was transferred to the Training School in October, 1925. 


His first day in the cottage he started to fight with the other 
boys, striking and kicking them so that transfer to a cottage of more 
active boys capable of self-defense finally was considered necessary. 
He was quarrelsome, meddlesome, and destructive and utterly unable 
to get along with the other children. He snatched their toys, break- 
ing and soiling them. His language was profane and his table man- 
ners so poor that he could not be allowed to eat with the other boys. 


After transfer to a cottage of more active boys his behavior con- 
tinued to be agressive, assaultive and destructive. His untidiness pre- 
sented a continuous problem. It required considerable attention to 
keep his clothes on properly and to keep him clean. He was subject 
to enuresis night and day. There appeared to be an over-secretion 
of saliva causing him to drool and spit excessively. Restlessness dur- 
ing the night to the extent of wandering around the dormitory and 
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periods of drowsiness during the day indicate his tendency to re- 
verse his sleep curve. 

Physically Joseph is undersized. His measurements indicate his 
growth to be equal to that of a normal boy three years his junior, 
(average physical percentile of 6). His psycho-physical development 
is retarded, likewise, (average percentile of 1). A medical examina- 
tion reveals chronic torticollis with contracture to the left. This con- 
dition, apparently, is a physical residual of his diesase. The degree 
of curvature varies; at times he stands nearly straight but more often 
bends nearly double. He says he can stand straight when he wants 
to but does not like to because it hurts his back. With the incen- 
tive of a reward, however, he will stand almost erect. In connection 
with this, an instance of flashes of a greater degree of brightness was 
noted. One of his teachers would hold up a stick and, when he touch- 
ed it, would reward him. One day she raised the stick quite a bit and 
Joe said, “You put that stick up. How can I touch it?”’, seeing through 
her game. | 

Because of his low mental level and non-literacy the number of 
tests he could be given was limited. A good degree of correlation 
among those given may be noted, however. His mental level appears 
to approximate 5 years which was his age at the onset of the disease. 

His Binet test age was 4 years 10 months, I. Q. 54 on first exam- 


ination. On retest two months later he obtained a score of 5 years’ 


4 months, I. Q. 58. His basal year was III in both instances but above 
year IV his success and failures varied. His zero year on the first 
examination was VII, whereas he passed the VII year test of re- 
peating 5 digits on second examination thus raising his zero year to 
VIII. This variability in results one suspects is due to his instability. 
He exhibited good rote memory, poor reasoning ability and motor 
control, and stereotypy of response. 

On the Porteus Maze test Joseph passed only the III year test, 
making his score 3 years. This success was due to imita- 
tion. He did not know how to hold a pencil and his motor control 
in this test, also, was poor. 

His score on the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test was 10 
which gave him a rating of “E” and placed him in the slow moving 
group for entrance to first grade. 

On the Goddard form board, Joseph’s performance was equal to 
that of a normal six-year-old boy. His motor control on this test was 
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fairly good. Apparently there was better coordination for larger 
movements such as required here than for the smaller movements 
such as required in holding a pencil, copying a square, etc. 

During the examination, it was noticed that he was restless and 
over-active with a tendency to become easily fatigued. His atten- 
tion was very distractible and it was difficult to hold it to the tests. 
He was a hard child to manage in the clinic room as he was rest- 
less and obtrusive, wanting to handle everything he saw. He seemed 
to realize that his pranks were annoying but just grinned and took 
added delight in them. 

The school examination shows that Joseph’s school achievement 
does not equal even grade I although it is reported that he attended 
public school, but with “poor” success. He can count only to 5. 

A complete study of Joseph’s case shows that the behavior symp- 
toms are characteristic residuals of encephalitis lethargica. He pre- 
sents such characteristic symptoms as: irritability, destructiveness, 
assautiveness, over-activity, profanity, liability to mental fatigue, per- 
sonal untidiness, a tic in the form of excessive spitting, poor motor 
control, defective attention, and a mental level equal to that of his 


age at the onset of the disease, accompanied by a physical residual in 
the form of a curvature. 





A very large percentage of the men who go to our State Prison 
are sent there for stealing in one form or another—breaking, entering, 
larceny and receiving—and many of them are not in any sense real 
criminals. Would it not be well if our crimes act were amended to 
make such offenses by such men punishable by a fine rather than by 
imprisonment? As the matter now stands the victim of the stealing 
must lose time to appear before the Court to testify against the offend- 
er. He pays taxes to help provide the officer who arrests the thief, 
to build equip and maintain the Court House whence the trial is held, 
to pay for the Judge, Prosecutor and Court attaches necessary to 
try such a case and then he must pay to keep the prisoner while in 
jail, give him food, clothing and physical care if he needs it, let him 
work an eight hour day if he works at all (and the figures show the 
average prisoner does not nearly earn his keep) and then the victim 
pays for a parole officer to see that the thief does not steal again 
after he gets out. If the victim be charitably inclined he may even 
help support the family of the thief which is deprived of his support 
while he is imprisoned. Besides all of this the victim frequently does 
not get back what has been stolen nor any payment for it. 
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Sayford Social Club Banquet 


Mary A. White 
Department of Education—The Training School at Vineland 


What matter how the night behaved 
What matter how the north wind raved, 

Blow high! Blow low! not all its blow 
Could chill our hearts ruddy glow. 


Hurrah! We were going to the Anniversary dinner of the Say- 
ford Club. What is the Sayford Club? It is a social club for our 
older boys organized January 9, 1925. 

When organized the Club had six members. At the present time 
there are fourteen. Only one name may be voted upon at the monthly 
business meeting when the Superintendent, as well as the President 
of the Club, presides. We hope at the second Anniversary to have 
doubled the present membership. 

The Club room is on the ground floor of Robison. Here the 
boys who are members meet for an hour in the evenings and enjoy 
the pool table, radio, games and books. It has meant a great deal to 
the boys who are members and an inspiration to others. To be a 
member the boys must be worthy and merit the honor, for such it is. 

The hour set for the dinner was seven o’clock, but before the 
time arrived many smiling faces could be seen in the Club room play- 
ing pool, or listening to the music. Not all the smiling faces were 
Club members, for each had invited a guest and we, the invited ones, 
felt it an honor to be there. No one loitered when Charlie announced 
that dinner was served, but very eagerly found his or her place card, 
a small hatchet decorated with cherries. 

The tables were very prettily decorated with candles and at each 
place was a leaflet of songs. We paused for a moment to reverently 
raise our voices in the Doxology before being seated. Then a hush, 
but for a second, went over the diners, when the waiters placed 
the well filled plates of chicken and all the fixin’s in front of us. 
How we did eat and enjoy it for a chicken dinner at The Training 
School is much more than a banquet, it is a real feast especially 
when each chicken has five legs. It’s a time when such remarks may 
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be heard, “I am too full,” or “Too much is a plenty.” Yes, such 
remarks were heard even before the second course of ice cream, candy 
and nuts were served. 

We were gently reminded by Mr. Nash that the song leaflets 
were strictly for use and every one must sing. I am sure that the 
entire Robison cottage enjoyed our singing even when we were sup- 
posed to just “smile” and Miss Annie insisted on singing. 

We gladly accepted an invitation to visit the Club room where 
our music was improved with Miss Nellie’s assistance at the piano. 
After we were sung out we participated in the various games belong- 
ing to the Club. 


Thanks to the boys 

Who gave us a treat, 

Let’s not forget where 

The Boy’s Club meet. —W. S. 


Let’s have a party once a week 
Or maybe every day, 


Your guests you'll never have to seek 
No one will stay away. —E. R. J. 


A Toast: 
Here’s to a jolly group of boys! 
To the Sayford Club so fine! 
Long may it live and prosperous be, 
Celebrating its every anniversary 
With feasting, song and jamboree. 
So here’s to Health and here’s to Wealth, 
To the Sayford Club and its members, eleven, 
May we all meet again next year, right here, 
In Nineteen Twenty-Seven. —A. M. N. 


“The degree to which our minds will be aesthetic and athletic 
depends on what we have seen, heard, smelled, tested and touched.” 
—GESELL 
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The wonderful letters from our loving friends bearing money 
to buy “bricks” for Maxham continue to come in. Today one came 
from Southern France with a check for two hundred dollars, Of 
course we shall have the money we need—never have our friends 
failed and never has our faith been shaken. The whole institution 
has grown in this way. Whenever there has been a need, a real sure 
enough necessity for money, from some source it has come in suffi- 
cient quantity. 

And, so again we express our thanks and appreciation, not only 
for the money but also for the loyal friends who through all these 
years have themselves given and have also interested others. 





The training course for institutional employes is well started on 
its Spring session. Director Johnstone has nearly finished his course 
on the care of institutional wards, Dr. Doll has started his course 
on the psychology of feeblemindedness and Mrs. Nash has begun 
her’s on the education of the sub-normal. There are about fifty stu- 
dents in the classes. Most of them are members of the staff of the 
Training School. There are however several from the State Institu- 
tion here in Vineland and two young men come up each week from 
the institution at Woodbine. 





Because of the wet and cold weather the work of rebuilding the 
Maxham Cottage, which was so seriously damaged by fire in Decem- 
ber, goes slowly. The workmen, however, are making the most of 
the good days and we hope it will not be long until there is a roof 
on. This will enable us to enclose the building and continue; rain 
or shine. There is so much to be done after much consideration it 
was decided not to hold Summer School this year. But we expect to 
have everything in shape for a bigger and better Summer School than 
ever in 1927. 





The new Babbitt Cottage was opened last week to the members 
of our staff who have been doubled up at the laboratory since Decem- 
ber. This greatly relieves the situation there for we have not only 
had to provide sleeping quarters for the staff members who lived at 
Maxham, we also had to move all of our offices to the laboratory. 
Everyone took the crowding with the utmost cheerfulness but all are 
glad for this much relief. 
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